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Greetings and Gleanings. 


By THE AssocraTE Eprror. 


Having fairly arrived at the editorial table, and ta- 
ken seat in this busy circle, it is suggested that some- 
thing should be said by way of introduction; but 
since, like the Osage Orange seed, I was late in com- 
ing, we waive all formalities and join hands in the ad- 
vocacy of the Supremacy or Lazor, claiming kindred 
with the Kings of Toil, the only true sovereigns, 
who hold their patent of nobility, by Divine Right. 

More extensive travel since my last rambling notes, 
has fully confirmed first impressions ; that at least in 
all the north-eastern counties, the prospects for an 
abundant wheat crop, are truly flattering. It is good 
for the eyes, to look upon the broad, bright fields of 
Knox and Wayne, that already begin to flicker in the 
breezes of Spring. 

One noticable fact at this time, is that the farmers 
are driving their plows in a deeper furrow than usual. 
Some have discovered that among other advantages of 
deep tilth, the winter grain is less liable to be thrown 
out by frost. To further this end, Mr. J. Johnson of 
Wooster, has at his fine agricultural ware-house, a su- 
perior sub-soil plow, of his own manufacture. If the 
farmers of Ashtabula county and vicinity, would dip 
those plows into their impervious under-crust, they 
would disturb the retreat of the land crabs at least, 
and possibly protect their fields, both from the flood- 
ings and bakings to which they are at times subject. 
Johnson’s “Wayne County Plow,” is a most beauti- 
fully curved article. The draft is attached to an iron 
rod below the beam, running back to the and 
regulated by a register at the end, to vary the of 
furrow, &c. Many other valuable agricul and 
gardening implements may be found at this establish- 
ment; which ought to be liberally patronized by the 
farmers of that region. 

I noticed in my travel, a field of lime rock, which 
has been opened in Nimishellen, Stark county. The 
bed is about four feet in thickness, over-laying a coal 
field, of some eighteen inches depth, which last, rests 
upon a bed of clay. 

The Scioto Valley has not yet put on her best at- 
tire ; we must wait until the corn waves upon her 
broad acres, before we shall see her in all her glory. 

The taste for the cultivation of evergreens in the 
larger towns, is even more general in this part of the 


08 | State, than upon the Reserve ; though the general ar- 


rangement of country residences is much less tasteful. 
here is a direct moral influence in the cultivation 
of fruit, which ought not to be disregarded. When 
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choice fruits are generally cultivated, besides the pleas- 
ure to be derived from eating them, they serve to teach 
our children a lesson of respect for the property of 
others, by the solicitude they feel in the protection of 
their own. All such improvements have an influence 
which ought to be enlisted in the work of Home Env- 
CATION. 8. D. Harris. 


Sandusky Plaster---Its quality, Price, &c. 





Having had many inquiries in regard to the price of 
Sandusky Plaster, its adaptation to farming purposes, 
&c., we recently addressed a letter to a friend in San- 
dusky, asking information in regard to this subject. 
The following answer has been forwarded to us by the 
proprietors of the plaster bed in that vicinity: 


M. B. Batenam, Sir: * *. * In regard to our 
plaster, (which is the only bed worked in Ohio) its 
quality is well known for its purity, and its perfect 
adaptation to agricultural and manufacturing purposes. 
We sell it at three dollars per ton in the stone or crude 
state, and at seven dollars when ground and put in 
barrels, which weigh about 400 pounds each. The de- 
mand steadily increases yearly. At present we keep 
about thirty miners employed, and we exported 5,000 
tons in 1850. 

The location of our bed is such that it is worked at 
great expense, and consequently is sold at a price 
seemingly high. When first discovered, the plaster 
was found in the beach of Sandusky bay, and dug in 
shoal water for some years. A tree thirty rods back 
being blown over, disclosed a mass in its roots, which 
led to the discovery that the mineral existed in the 
ridges of land, generally in boulders conforming to 
the shape of the ridges, giving the appearance of hav- 
ing been clothed with earth at a subsequent period. 
These ridges occupied but a few acres, and some years 
since became exhausted. We then dug in low places 
and found beds lying in strata generally three to six 
feet thick and lying one above the other with layers 
of stone, one to three feet thick between them. These 
beds have been worked about six years, and lie about 
at the level of Lake Erie. In excavating, the water 
comes in so considerably that we are obliged to keep 
an engine to pump it out. The dryness of the past 
season was very favorable to our operations, but the 
recent heavy rains have submerged our quarries so that 
we are obliged to suspend working them for a short 
time until the spring rains have passed. 

Plaster exists in other localities near here but not in 
quantities sufficient to pay for working. The quarries 
worked at present appear to be nearly exhausted, but 
we live another bed about half a mile distant, which 
we. contains sufficient to supply the western 
country for many years. This bed we have opened 
sufficiently to develop its richness, and contemplate 
ere long to permanently work it. The water in it is 
troublesome. 

-» Our location, being on a peninsula, has prevented 
many scientific persons from visiting us, owing to the 
general difficulty of crossing Sandusky bay. We are 
now building a small steamer to run from Sandusky 
City to our place, and hope then to have the pleasure 
of receiving their visits more frequeutly. Such as 
have been there think their curiosity well paid for the 
visit. * * oa * * * 
Yours respectfully, 
Lock woop & Smrru. 


Sandusky City, March 10, 1851. 

Remarxs.— We are gratified to learn that Messrs. 
L. &S. are disposed to prosecute their business with 
energy; and we are persuaded they could soon double 


and treble the amount of their.sales, if they would be 
at a little pains and expense in making their opera- 
tions known, by advertising, and by appointing agents 
for the introduction and sale of their plaster in differ- 
ent parts of the State wherever the cost of transporta- 
tion will not make the price too high. 

At $7 per ton, or $1,15 per barrel, the price they 
have fixed at Sandusky, from 50 to 85 cents per barre] 
will pay the cost of transportation by lake or rail road 
to many parts of the State, making the price to the 
farmer not over $2 per barrel, or 50 cents per 100 lbs. 
At this price we are quite sure that plaster will be 
found an economical and highly beneficial application 
to a large portion of the grass and wheat lands in 
Ohio. — Eps. 


Raising Potatoes. ---Sowing Plaster. 





Eprrors Onto Curtivator: Many years since | 
discovered that new potatoes almost invariably set 
above the tubers, or seed planted ; and in accordance 
with my knowledge of that fact, I commenced plant- 
ing the seed potatoes as deep in the ground as I ever 
designed they should be at any time during the season 
of cultivation. The practice, thus far, has fully answer- 
ed my expectations. I have, for the past ten years, 
invariably raised very good crops of fair sized potatoes, 
while many of my neighbors, tilling the same kind of 
soil, (which is a gravel loam,) who have pursued the 
old method of hilling and tillage, have had lighter 
yields, and smaller and inferior potatoes. I have found 
that the seasons of severe drouth have not as seriously 
affected my crops of potatoes, as those of others. [ 
prepare the land for potatoes the same as for corn. | 
plant in hills, three feet apart, and usually with a spade 
dig as deep as the ground has been plowed; and if a 
sod, I cut through it. The tops are longer in coming 
out of the ground; but as soon as out, I pass through 
the rows with a cultivator, and with a hoe, clean the 
hills. When hoed, I put upon each hill @ composition, 
made of equal parts of lime, ashes and plaster, about a 
gill to each, which I have found to greatly benefit the 
crop. I endeavor to keep the ground clean during the 
season. I have usually planted about the first of May, 
and dug and housed as soon as they were sufficiently 
ripe ; and thus far have lost but few by rot. I doubt 
not that if farmers would, when their soil admits, prac- 
tice the level mode of culture, both with corn and po- 
tatoes, they would generally be much better compen- 
sated for their labor. 

The use of plaster is rapidly increasing throughout 
the country, and consequently the best method of sow- 
ing should be adopted. Sowing from a wagon is the 
quickest, easiest, cheapest and best method, when 
sown by hand. Place the barrel or barrels in a wagon, 
taking out a head. A man will sow it about as fast as 
horses usually walk, if he has a person to drive. By 
this means a ton can be very accurately sown in a few 
hours, without much fatigue or suffering from the dust. 

Yours, truly, Orance A. Wart. 

Willoughby, Lake Co., O., March, 1851. ~ 


Small Potatoes for Seed. 





M. B. Barenam; As the time for planting potatoes 
is close at hand, and seed rather scarce, I will give you 
a few hints on this subject. I am in favor of planting 
on old rom well manured. -I have for several years 


planted nothing but small potatoes, and always have 
succeeded in raising good sound potatoes when many 
of my neighbors failed. I generally take them from 





from the size of a hens egg to that of a pigeons egg: 
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I plow the ground deep, harrow it well and lay it off 
thirty inches each way and put the manure in the cros- 
sings and plant on top of it, putting one large or two 
small potatoes in each hill; plow them three times and 
hoe twice, not making the hill high, but rather flat, and 
I have not the least doubt that if old land is used, that 
the crop will escape the rot, and small potatoes are 
every way as good for seed as large ones, and will 
yield as much per acre. They may not probably grow 
as large as in rich new land, but they will be of good 
market size, solid, mealy and good, all that is wanted. 

Many of the farmers in these parts did not dig their 
crop last year, and they were astonished to see mine 
turn out so well. 

The wheat in these parts has suffered severely from 
frost this winter. Our peaches as yet bid fair for a 
crop. Yours, &c., M. P. D. 

Clark Co., O., March, 1851. 


Mediterranean Wheat --=- Successive Wheat Crop. 





Evrrors O. Curtivator :— In the Ohio Cultivator 
of 15th, Oct. 1850. I saw an article upon the intro- 
duction of Mediterranean Wheat into the Miami Val- 
ley, by the Cincinnati Millers. I think there is some 
mistake about that statement. 

Mr. Jones, seven miles north of Dayton was the first 
man that brought it to the Miami Valley. Mr. Jones 
brought from Philadelphia some twenty bushels, and 
sowed on his own farm some time in October, after the 
restof the farmers had done sowing. 

The yield was so good as to induce his neighbors to 
get allhe had to spare, which still produced first rate, 
and seemed to suit our climate and soil. But so far 





from the Millers offering to pay five cents. per bushel 
more for it, they did all they could to put it down; for! 
they said that none of them could make good flour from | 
such Wheat. From a bushel and a half of seed the! 
second year, I raised forty bushels; and I think it) 
makes as good flour, and better bread, than any other 
kind of wheat raised in this country. Now the Mil- 
lers have got to like it well, and there is more of it 
raised here than all other kinds. 

Some of our farmers have been trying experiments 
of raising wheat for five or six years in succession on 
the same ground; and they say the last crops are as 
good as the first, if not better. Only keepyour ground 
clean, and f believe wheat may be raised for twenty 
years in s sion on the same piece of land. The 
best looking wheat in this part of the country, is on 
wheat stubble. Our farmers are getting to practice 
this method, much more than formerly. 

I should like to hear from others on this subject. 


Montgomery Co.,O. March 1851. 


Wintering Sheep --- Experiments. 





Mr. Batenam: I notice in a late number of the 
Cultivator, a communication on “ Wintering Sheep 
with little Hay,” and at the risk of having your worthy 
correspondent think that my sheep may share the fate 
of Paddy’s dog, that is, die in the process of training, I 
will venture to give my experience. 

Last summer being very dry, the hay crop was short, 
but we had abundance of bright, wheat straw ; this we 
put up in a rick, in the yard near the sheep-house, 
(which is a frame with open front, facing the south,) 
sprinkling brine on it as we put it up. 

_ We divided our sheep into three parts, viz. : ewes 
in one, wethers in another, and lambs in the third. The 
ewes were turned to the straw rick, the wethers were 
taken to another farm where they had good hay; but 
without shelter; and the lambs were turned on the 





wheat-fields, and were taken out when there was too 


a 
# 


er 





much snow or mud, and put to straw with shelter. The 
lambs have improved; the ewes have about held their 
own, while the wethers have lost flesh. 

But, perhaps, some of your readers think that pas- 
turing our wheat off with sheep, will turn it to chess. 
To such I would say, “ We don’t sow the kind what 
turns.” * 

The weather for some weeks past, has been unfa- 
vorable to wheat, the ground being quite wet with 
freezing and thawing. 

I think the utility of the wheat drill will be fairly 
tested in this county, this season. 

Yours, truly, 


Knox Co., O., February, 1851. 


* What will our friend Byers, of Mahoning county, 
say to this? — Ep. 


W. Bonar. 





Consumption or Murrain in Cattle. 


Mr. Batenam : Consumption, or decay of the lungs, 
in neat cattle, is not very common in this part of the 
country. I have known but two instances of it, in the 
course of forty-six years, that I have been a resident 
in this part of the State. The first was a working ox, 
that had been long used in the draft, much exposed 
and abused : he declined in flesh, was turned out to be 
fatted, but to no purpose, although put on good pas- 
ture, and well grain fed for several months; he at 
length died, and when cut open, his lungs were a mass 
of corruption. 

The second instance was a young cow giving milk. 
She showed no signs of decline in flesh or milk, until 
a short time before she died: she then showed signs 
of weakness, trembling and frothing at the mouth, with 
hard, difficult breathing. On being opened after she 
died, the lungs showed no sign of corruption, but were 
partly wasted away, as if by gangrene or cancerous 
affection, with a frothy substance in the cavity of the 
lungs; part of which had been discharged at the 
mouth. 

If neat cattle are but little subject to disease of the 
lungs, horses are much addicted to it in this hilly part 
of the State ; being often over-heated by riding and 
driving, under whip and spur. 

Cows, in this part of the State, are some what sub- 
ject to bloody murrain, but more frequently to dry mur- 
rain, (or what some farmers call baking in the many 
plus,) and hoven, by being turned into clover or grass 
fields, in the spring, or early part of the summer. To 
prevent this, they should not be turned in while the 
clover or grass is wet, and even when dry they should 
not be allowed te stay in too long, so.as to over-load 
or gorge themselves on fresh clover or grass, but turn- 
ed off in an hour or less; as the sudden ch from 


dry, to green, moist food, has the tendency to bfing on | 


hoven. 

It is said that some gentlemen farmers in Ireland, 
are so well aware of this, that they keep a herd-boy to 
attend the cattle, and turn them oif in due time ; and, 
as a further preventive, they sow parsley seed with 
their clover, knowing it to be one of the best herbs for 
dispelling wind. The farmer should be on the look- 
out, and as soon as he discovers any sign of hoven ta- 
king place in any of his cattle, he should, without de- 
lay, make up a ball of tar, the size of a hulled walnut, 
rolled in flour or chop, and thrust it down the animal’s 
throat with a tarred stick; this, if given in time, will 

ive relief in twenty minutes; or, give a table Spoon- 
fal of spirits of harts-horn, (ammonia,) or drench with 
a pint of lime water. 

For murrain . cattle, give the size of a roe wal- 
nut of copperas, dissolved jgea pint of water, by way of 
drench ; om take half a oh of brewer’s youll or be 
other good yeast, add half a pint of mustard 
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(unground,) and half a pint of soft soap, mixed togeth-| Sound thinking depends m n bodily health. Ir- 
er, and drench the animal with it. ritability of the stomach, or any disease affecting our 
Rosert A. SHEeRRaRD. | temper of mind, must impair clearness of thought, 
Jefferson County, O., February, 1851. the ~— sympathies which give practical effect 
thought. 











New Plows for Deep Plowing. 


Eprrors O. Cuttivator : Herewith we inclose sey-| less width, have with their usual alacrity produced, af- 
eral cuts which represent samples of three kinds, or|ter a great number of experiments, a good assortment 
series of plows, recently completed by the enterprisng|@f plows, especially calculated for a deeper system of 


.. firm of Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., of Boston and| plowing, and well adapted for the heavy and fertile 


Worcester, Mass.. who, on account of the continually | wheat lands of this and the Western States. 
increasing demand for - plows for deeper furrows and 
hk 
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t. 
Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 represents the new Flat furrow |arching to permit loose obstructions on the surface of 
low, the smallest of this series (denominated No 72.)}the ground, to pass freely off without clogging the 
os. 73 and 74 are the same excepting of larger pro-|plow. The share and lower parts of the mouldboard 


portions. The handles are long, giving a great lever-|are narrow, with high mouldboard —the share is long 
age in favor of the plowman—the beam is high and|and of easy wedge form. 
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Figs. 7 and 8 represent the new Stubble and old|much service in plowing under loose manure, green 
land plow, (No. 37,) a larger size, No. 38, is of similar | crops. &c., as it serves to make a clean land cut, with- 
form in all its parts. This also has quite long han-|out any possibility of choking up the front of the plow. 
dles, high beam, narrow e, high mouldboard, with} This being especially potas for stubble land, is 
a strong width and curve MiMits upper parts. The share | not adapted for good work in sward, as the strong turn 
is usually provided with a fine cutter, and is found of|of the mouldboard would break the sward too much. 
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Figs. 11 and 12 represent the form of the new 
sward plow, for heavy, tenacious and adhesive soils. 
The general form of the ground, or working parts, are 
not very dissimilar to the most approved Scotch plows; 
and the handles are long, high beam, &c., and may be 
designated the Scotch plow Americanized. The plow 
is long and narrow, and the wedge power great. The 
mouldboard is so formed as to lap the furrow at an an- 
gle af 45 degs. before leaving it. The landside and 
cutter are both perpendicular andin range. The larger 
size is calculated for furrows 10 to 12 inches deep. 

The proportions of furrows for which the plows 
represented by figs. 1 and 2, are 7 to 11 inches. The 
larger sizes in same proportion. 

Figs. 7 and 8, a furrow in which the depth to the 
width, is as two to three; the one represented being 
for 6 to '7 inches deep. 

Figs. 11 and 12 for furrows similar in proportion to 
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With these brief notices and descriptions of cuts, I 
leave the subject, hoping, however, that the system of 
deep plowing will continue to gain favor, as it truly 
should; and since the grand difficulty, viz: the want of 
a suitable plow, is now being removed, the farming 
public should no longer hesitate to test the same by 
actual experiments, until they satisfy themselves of 
the true method, best for their own interests, and at 
the same time preserve their lands in the best health. 

Any, or all of the above plows, together with those 
of Prouty & Mears, of Boston, (some sizes of which 
received the New York State Agricultural Society’s 
highest premium, at their great trial the past season, 
near Albany,) can be obtained at wholesale or retail, 
at manufacturers prices, by applying to 

Emery & Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Respectfully &c., 
H. L. E. 





last. 


Albany, N. Y., March, 1851. 





Early and Deep Plowing for Corn. 


“Plow deep while sluggards sleep, 
And you'll have corn to sell and to keep.” 
' Poor RicHarp. 

Eprtors O. Curtrvator: One of the most valua- 
ble improvements of the farmers of this county is the 
increased depth which they now plow their lands, thus 
measurably pfeventing their crops being injured by 
drouth. 

We are trying an experiment this spring with about 
thirty-six soso of Scioto. bottom land, which has been 
cultivated in corn for the last thirty years. We com- 
menced about the 10th of March to plow this field, in- 
tending to plow it one foot deep, but found the same 
difficul inte complain of—our plows were made 
for shallow work, and we could only get them to run 
about ten inches deep, and do their work well. I was 
surprised to find how hard the pan was just below 
where it had usually been plowed. Some of our “— 
bors laugh, and say we are working for nothing; that 
the ground will be very weedy &c.; but I care noth- 
ing about that; and some of the most sensible say they 
think it will do well. 

The advantages I expect to derive, are, first, the 
ground being turned up, the frosts will pulverize the 

and make it mellow, thereby making it easier 
planting and tending the crop; second, an increased 
yield, by giving the plants more food to live and grow 
upon. 


+ 





Ps 

Last year I plowed the same field early in April, 
and had it mellow and nice all summer, and raised 
about sixty-five bushels of corn per acre, while a field 
joining, with nothing but a partition fence between, 
and just as good land, was left until about the 10th.o 
May, and then plowed and planted, (it being the 
iest field I ever saw) and only produced fifteen bush- 
els of inferior corn per acre, making a difference of 
fifty bushels per acre. 

If you think it worth a place in your paper, I will 
let you know next fall how I succeed with my experi- 
ment this year. $ 

When will the list of premiums for the Ohio State 
fair be published. I think it ought to be done soon, so 
as to let us know what it will be best to plant to ob- 
tain things for exhibition. For my part I wish to see 
Franklin county well represented at the State Fair 
next September. G. S. Inms. 

Franklin county, March 24, 1851. 


Remarks.—The list of premiums is contained in 
the report of the Board of Agriculture just printed— 
and will be given in the next number of this paper. 





Winter Pasture Grasses, 


Mr. Barexam : Improvements and inventions 
to be the order ofthe timelle i 
brought to light, yet among the many new varieties 
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new discoveries are Teily 
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of seeds now in use, I have not seen or heard of any 


Now, if you will be so kind as to make inquiries 


kind of grass in this country, that will answer for win-| through the medium of the Cultivator, I think that 


ter pasture, without being injured by frost. 


something of the kind might be 


to light, and 


It has often occurred to me that the God of Nature|as you are going to England, it is possible you might 
never placed animals in this northern latitude, without| obtain some of the seed, should there be such a grass 
providing them some means of sustenance, independ-|in existence, though it might by this time have anoth- 


ent of the provident care of man. 
I saw.in an old English encyclopedia, some time 
since, that as long 


that the cold winters of Scotland never injured, and 
that the pasture was good the whole winter season, for 
all kinds of stock, particularly for sheep. 





as 1770 there was in hoth|ered in the valley of the great Salt 
Scotland and England a grass called the Burnet grass,/the above. 


er name. 


Cox. Fremont speaks of a kind of = he discov- 
ke, similar to 
Yours, &c., 
Bens. Pace. 
Jackson, Stark Co., O., March, 1851. 





From the 


Fifth Report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 


Gatling’s Wheat Drill. 


The above wheat drill was awarded a silver medal, 
a diploma, and a money premium, by the committee 
6 Agricultural Implements, at the Ohio State Fair, 
in October, 1850. 

The machine perfectly accomplishes what has been 
aimed at by inventors of this class of machines, for 
several years past. It is so constructed that it cannot 
choke or clog, either by the foulness of the ground or 
seed. The seed is distributed by auger like screws, 
which revolve as the machine is drawn, and in pro- 
portion to its speed, by means of as many bevel wheels 
on the axle, as there are coulters or teeth to the ma- 
chine, These mesh into a like’‘number of small pin- 
ion bevel wheels attached to the iron rods, or shanks 
of the augers. These extend to, and revolve in the 
bottom of the seed box, or boxes, to which are con- 
nected the hollow coulters, and thus the seed is car- 
ried out evenly and equally, and deposited at the bot- 
tom of the drills made by the hollow coulters. If the 
seed should be damp, or contain a large quantity of 
chaff, heads, or similar substances, they will not pre- 
vent the proper and constant feeding of the augers, as 
the latter will invariably carry them all out ther. 
Another very important feature in the machine, and 
in this respect differing all others, is the practi- 





cability of so adjusting the coulters, that they may be 


readily placed at any desired distance apart, and in any 
requisite form and position in regard to each other. 

Thus the teeth or coulters are arranged in two dif- 
ferent rows, so the front ones divide the space of those 
in the rear, making the distances between them, just 
double what they would be if they were placed all 
abreast, which arrangement prevents the teeth gather- 
ing or collecting pieces of wood, or other trash that 
may be on the land. 

The principle upon which the machine distributes 
the grain, renders its adaptation very complete for sow- 
ing oats, barley, and indeed, all other kinds of grain 
and seed, for which drill husbandry would be applica- 
ble. It can also be advantageously used in sowing 
gypsum, and most kinds of artificial manure. The 


quantity of seed can be varied from a half a bushel to _ 


three bushels per acre, and in all cases the work is 
done with astonishing accuracy. 

Some of the drills are made with raise and fall 
teeth, Both kinds work well. 


The Log are now manufactured at U: 
ee ero 

., Bitler tnam, O. i B. A i , 0. 
Saines Todd; Camden, Preble Co,O., Jax N’ High fedianap. 
olis, Ia., R. Mayhew; Chicago, Ill., Dr. J. Evans; Laporte, la., 
A. Fravel; Louisville, Ky., Wm. Duerson (on Market Street,) 
and at Smyrna, Delaware, by Bell & Hoffecker. 
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Drainage of Wet Lands. 


In our last number we spoke of the importance of 
drainage as a means of improving level clay soils. It 
is no less inportant as a means of preventing disease 
among the inhabitants of level and swampy districts; 
and this suggests the necessity of co-operation among 
farmers for the performance of the work; and in many 
cases the aid of the law is necessary to compel unwil- 
ling ones to perform their part. 

The following remarks on these subjects are taken 
from an address delivered at the Lucas and Fulton Co. 
Agricultural Fair last fall, by Lewis Lampert, Esq : 


An improvement needed upen almost every farm in 
the district, is a more general and thorough system of 
drainage. Lands not properly drained, are not only 
more liable to injury from wet weather, but also from 
drouth. Crops of all kinds in almost every field, ex- 
hibit spots of leanness, caused by water too near the 
surface. Not only is the quantity of the product thus 
diminished, but the quality is often very much injured. 
Even grass, which bears dampness much better than 
any other crop, is neither as palateable to stock, nor 
as nutritious upon very wet, as upon dry Jands. 

Another object of thorough drainage, is to render 
lands more easy of cultivation, and fit. for the plow 
earlier in the season. The advantage of gaining a 
week or two in the spring, by being able so much 
sooner to start the plow, aside from any other advan- 
tage, would often be equivalent to the expense of drain- 
ing an entire farm in the best manner. 

In many cases the energy of an individual is suffi- 
cient to secure this improvement for his own farm; yet 
through the district are many and extensive regions’ 
which which require the co-operation of owners of ad- 
jacent lands, and this co-operation is not always easi- 
ly secured. One, perhaps, is not ready till next year 
—another till he has built a new house, cleared anoth- 
er field or bought and paid for another lot of land— 
meantime the stagnant pool or deadly marsh remains 
undrained, preventing the growth of useful vegetation, 
sending forth their poisonous vapors, their death bear- 
ing miasma; spreading disease and destroying human 
life, decimating our population, and frightening the 
emigrant to other lands, a stench and a curse to the 
neighborhood, and a sickening scene of disgust to the 
traveller. 

To ensure the necessary action in such cases, a bet- 
napa is needed, and legislative aid should be invo- 

When the citizens reached the conclusion, that the 
waters of mud creek were a source of disease, they 
commenced a system of drainage which, at a cost of 
thousands will remove the nuisance. 

_ When the point was settled that the health of the 
city was in danger, no more was to be said, the work 
must be done, and the miser who would hoard his dol- 
lars at the cost of his neighbors health, or life, must 
pay his share. 

If the citizens of Toledo thus guard against what 
threatens disease, why may not we of the country do 
br same? Is _ em more sweet? Ishealth to 

em a greater blessing? Are deadly stagnant s 
to city eyes more unsifiht! and sevelg tite to Set 
If not, let us ask laws which will enable us to drain 

swamps and marshes, whence arise the health de- 
stroying vapors, without asking the consent of non- 


resident owners or sleeping residents, who never knew | 


- omnpel of such a thing as enterprise or public 
piri 


Our neighbors of Monroe and Lenawee counties, 


cases. Under its operation, lands, before deemed 
worthless, have been reclaimed, and the health of en- 
tire neighborhoods has been improved to an extent al- 
most incredible. Those who were most ready to ob- 
ject to such improvement, now appreciate its benefits, 
and are loudest in its praise. 


Law for Obtaining Statistics of Crops. 





Almost every winter for the past six years, efforts 
have been made in the Ohio Legislature to procure a 
law for obtaining annual statistics in regard to the 
farm crops of the State— but without success until 
now. The past month the following law was enact- 
ed, making it the duty of township assessors to ascer- 
tain the amount of wheat and corn raised in each 
township. We wish the law had also included the 
number of acres of each crop, and also embraced oth- 
er crops — however it will be valuable as it is. 


AN ACT requiring township Assessors to ascertain the quan- 
tity of wheat and corn raised in the State of Ohio. 


Sec. 1. Beit enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That it shall be the duty of each town- 
ship assessor in the State of Ohio, at the time of ta- 
king lists of property for taxation in each year, to re- 
quire each»person in their several townships to make 
a statement specifying the number of acres they may 
have had in wheat cas corn, and the quantity of wheat 
and corn by them produced in each preceding year, 
including the year 1850; and said assessors are here- 
by required to make a return of the aforesaid state- 
ment to the county auditor of their respective counties 
at the time of returning the lists of property for taxa- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the auditor of 
each county to furnish to the assessors of thejr respec- 
tive counties such blanks as may be necessary for tak- 
ing the aforesaid statements; and said county auditor 
shall, as soon as possible after the aforesaid statements 
are returned to him, make out and forward to the Au- 
ditor of State a statement showing the number of acres 
as aforesaid, and the aggregate quantity of wheat and 
corn raised in each township in their respective coun- 
ties. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Auditor 
of State, on the receipt of the aforesaid statements, to 
make out and publish in the annual report of the State 
Board of Agriculture, a statement showing the num- 
ber of acres as aforesaid, and the aggregate quantity 
of wheat and corn raised in each county in the State. 

Sec. 4. That the act passed February 28th, 1851, 
is hereby repealed. This act to be and.remain in force 


from and after its as F. MORSE 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
HARLES C. CONVERS, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
March 5, 1851. 





Hardin County Agricultural Society. 


This Society was organized at a public meeting con- 
vened for the purpose, at Kenton, February 4th. A 
constitution of the usual “form was adopted, and the 
following officers elected for the ensuing year : 


Joun F. Hinxxe, President. 
Tuomas Roven, Vice President. 
Jor, K. Goopin, Secrelary. 


Watter Kine, Treasurer. ’ “ier 
M s. — Shepherd Green, Obed Taylor, Moses 





have a law which is working most remarkably in such 


‘anager: 
Kibie, Daniel K. Seig, and Abraham Dille. 
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Tue LeEcIsLaTURE adjourned on the 26th ult. We 
have not found time to examine the list of acts passed, 
but-the number is said to be large. Among them are 
several local acts relating to sheep and dogs. A law 
for obtaining statistics of corn and wheat will be found 
in another column. We regret the defeat in the 
‘house, of a bill to amend the act for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, which had passed the Senate. 


THE WEATHER has been very warm and pleasant 
since our last, and the season is now remarkably for- 
ward. Peach and plum trees in many situations are 
in blossom, and we are apprehensive that April frosts 
may blast our prospects for fruit. 

Wheat looks well generally, and grass is starting fine- 
ly, much to the relief of sheep and cattle, where the 
hay crop was short. 

Our Picture of the World’s Fair Palace has called 
forth quite a number of complimentary notices from 
our subscribers. A. correspondent in Brown county 
says he has got the “Palace” in a handsome frame 
and hung up in his room “as a testimonial of respect 
for the Ohio Cultivator.” 

Gatiine’s Wueat Drizt.—This implement has 
been exhibited in front of the State House for a week 
past, eliciting the commendations of farmers and me- 
chanics generally — though some think it is a good 
deal of a bore; as it operates by means of screw au- 
gers. See engraving and notice in another column. 


Fax Corrox — The interest on this subject contin- 
ues to increase, and there is every prospect that the 
highest expectations will be realized. A gentleman 
from Kentucky who has experimented in the business, 
has been writing and talking on the subject at Cleve- 
land, and a public meeting was held to discuss the 
matter. It is stated that J. F. Beaver, Esq., late Sen- 
ator from Trumbull county, is about to engage in the 
manufactory of flax cotton. We shall keep our read- 
ets advised in regard to this important subject. 


Seep Stores 1x CLevenanp.— We found our old 
friends Stair & Son, of the Cleveland Seed Store, well 
prepared to furnish their customers with articles in 
their line; and ina few days Messrs. Elliott & Co. 
were expecting to open with a large stock of imple- 
ments, seeds, &c. See advertisements. 

(<r A number of communications are again una- 
voidably deferred. 





Osacr OrancE Seep anp PLants.—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish Osage Orange Seed, (warranted fresh) 
by the bushel, price $ 40—or 1,50 per quart for less 
than a half bushel. We have also left with us about 
5,000 good plants forsale at $ 10,per 1000. 


GrowTs or THE Bopark.—The gentleman who 
gathered our Osage Orange seed in Texas stated to 
us, that the trees do not naturally grow as large or tall 
as has been reported, but more bushy and in thickets— 
say from ten to twenty feet high, and very difficult to 
passthrough. The labor of getting the fruitand clean- 
ing out the seed is very severe and unpleasant, hence 
the seed must always be dear. 


Death of John 8S. Skinner. 





A veteran and leader in our ranks has fallen. Joun 
S. Sxrnver, the father of the agricultural press in this 
country, and late editor of the Plow, the Loom and the 
Anvil, is dead. 

Our readers, and all friends of agriculture, will la- 
ment with us this event—and every patriot will re- 
gard it as a national calamity. For more than thirty 
years Mr. Skinner has labored with earnestness and 
ability to promote the agricultural and mechanical in- 
terests of his country. He was well advanced in years, 
but still hale and vigorous at the time of his sudden 
demise, which was occasioned by accidentally falling 
down the cellar stairs of the post office at Baltimore, 
causing a fracture of the skull. He died in a few 
hours after the accident. 


AnoTHER. — Hon. Isaac Hit1, of New Hampshire, 
an able statesman and writer, formerly editor of the 
Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, and one or two other pa- 
pers, died a few days since. 

M. M. Noan, one of the oldest and most esteemed 
editors of New York city, died about a week since. 





Inquiries and Correspondence. 


Tozacco.—A correspondent in Warren county 
wishes information about raising and curing tobacco. 
Whether tobacco cured by exposure to the air, in the 
shade, or by artificial heat in a tight house, sells for 
the highest price, also, the methods of curing for se- 
gars, chewing, &c. 

We don’t use the weed, nor grow it. May be some 
of our correspondents can give the information. 


from Miami 
ept perfectl 


Preservine Bacon. — A friend Meo | 
county, says that smoked meat can be 
free of bugs, and may be left in the smoke house all 


summer, by rubbing it over well with fine ground pep- 
per, before smoking. * 


Boxe Dust anp Guano. — Our correspondent from 
Kelloggsville, who inquires “where bone dust and 
guano may be obtained,” is referred to the advertise- 
ment of Girty, Ellis & Elliott, of the “ Forest City.” 


Woot Fawcrers are invited to look ata card of sam- 
ples of Saxony staple, in this office, from the flock of 
Bidwell & Perkins, of Shepherdsville, Trumbull Co., 
—hard to beat. We have also received fine samples 
from friend Bowman, of Massillon, and Beardsley, of 
Ellsworth. 
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Notices of Publications. 


Yovartt on the Structure and Diseases of the Horsr. 
Brought down to 1849, by W. C. Spooner. To 
which is prefixed an account of the breeds in the 
United States, compiled by Henry S. Ranpatt, 
with numerous illustrations. Auburn; Dersy & 
Miter. 1850. 

This is a new and improved edition of a well known 
and very valuable work; well worthy the attention of 
those who are engaged in rearing or training that no- 
ble animal, the Horse. For sale by Huntington & 
Mc Intire, Columbus, and other booksellers. 


Procress Pampntets, by L. A. Hive. Cincinnati. 
We have received the third number of these search- 
ing papers, in which the subject of Tenantry and Land 
Monopoly is treated with the characteristic boldness 
of the author. The series is to contain some fifteen 
numbers of 32 pages each, for $1. Mr. Hine is a 
vigorous and earnest writer, in whom the rights of la- 
bor find a zealous champion. 


Tae Wisconsin anv Iowa Farmer, published at 
Racine, is upon our table. The Northwest is waking 
up to the subject of scientific agriculture. 


Macazin Fur Norp-Amertka —(German.)— The 
first and second numbers of this periodical are upon 
our table. It is, we believe the first and only German 
paper in Ohio devoted to Agriculture and Mechanics 

enerally, and should obtain an extensive circulation. 
Our German farmers must not let the Yankees get the 
start of them in these matters of progress. 

Published by the Gutenberg Printing Association, 
Cin. Semi-monthly, 16 pages, at $2 per year in ad- 
vance. 

In connection with this paper the following an- 
nouncement should command especial attention : 


« Anatysis or Sorts. — The undersigned, for sever- 
al years a student of Analytical Chemistry, in the La- 
boratory of Prof. Leibig, will undertake the qualitative 
and quantitative analysis of soils, and is prepared to fur- 
nish comparative views of the relative value of soils 
for different crops. 

Apply at Gutenberg printing office, sixth street, be- 
tween Walnut and Vine streets, pene the United 

. M. Gross, 


States Hotel. 
Editor of the Mag. of N. A. 


Der AMERICANISCHE BaveR —(The American Far- 
mer.) — We are also in receipt of this German peri- 
odical, which hes reached its seventh number. It is 
intended as a register of useful improvements in prac- 
tical farming, and an advocate of the rights and inter- 
ests of that large class of the agricultural community, 
who being more familiar with the German Language, 
are but distantly reached by the influence of the En. 

Pa., by J. M. 


glish press. 

Published monthly at Harrisburg, 
Beck; 32 pages, at $1 per year ti Waa. 

Tue Workinc Farmer entered upon its third vol- 
ume on the Ist of March, ult. Prof. Mapes is a pop- 
ular editor, and his paper will do good if its teachings 
are properly attended to. 24 pages (quarto) monthly, 
at $1 per year; 25 @Niff street N. Y. 

Several of our subscribers who desire a larger amount 
of scientific matter than is contained in the of 
the Cultivator, have informed us that they find much 
benefit from reading the “ Working Farmer.” 


Western Rarroap Mar. —Thisuseful work comes 
Opportunely to hand. It is a colored map, forty-one 
inches by thirty-seven, exhibiting the rail-road routes 
proposed, in ess and completed, in the states of | 
Ohio, Indiana, Tlinois, and parts of Michigan and 
Wisconsin. I@has been published by permission from 


| a map prepared with great labor and care by A. W. Gil- 
bert, Civil Engineer, and we heistate not to say, it is 
only complete rail-road map of these States pub- 
ished. 
It is published by C. S. Williams, at the office of 
| the Western Pathfinder, 173 Walnut street, Gibson 
| House buildings, and can be had for '75 cents per copy. 
To orders from the country three copies will be sent to 
one address for two dollars. 


Wortp’s Farr Items. — The terms of admission to 
the Exposition of Industry, have been made known. 
Season tickets £3 3s, which will give exclusive ad- 
mission on the first day. For four days after the open- 
ing day, the charge is to be £1 each day, thén seven- 
teen days at 5s, and thenceforward 1s, with the excep- 
tion of Fridays and Saturdays, when the charges will 
respectively be 2s. 6d. and 5s. 


The arrangement of the agricultural implements 
in the Great Exhibition will be under the management 
of a committee of gentlemen appointed by the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 


The field implements will be sent into the country 
for trial, and the standing implements to be tried on 
the spot. 


Temporary barracks are to be fitted up at Kensing- 
ton Palace Vauxhall bridge for the accommoda- 
tion of t sauring the exhibition, and a police court 
will be es ed in or very near the crystal palace. 


A Question Responpep.—In the second number 
of the “ Ohio Cultivator” we find the question : “ can 
you or any of your correspondents give us a remedy 
for a mouyldy cellar ?” 

Wellsir, we give you the remedy with pleasure : 

1. Let fresh air stream through your cellar whenev- 
er the weather is dry. 

2. Remove the wet ground from the cellar and cover 
the bottom with bruised charcoal about one inch thick: 
renew it onceif necessary after some months. 

By these means you will not only keep the cellar in 
a good condition, but particularly preserve the materi- 
als in the same, from mould and putrefaction. 

{ Magazin fur Nord-Amerika. 














Education, Agricultural and Mechanical. 
By L. A. Hine. 


Continued from volume 6, page 130. 


Messrs. Eprrors :— So long a period has elapsed 
that you may have forgotten my first article in the 
Cultivator on this subject; but it can be found in a 
file of your work for 1850. Having more time at my 
command, I shall take a pleasure in pressing this 
subject upon your readers’ attention, with as much 
promptitude and zeal as I can master. 

The proposition before us is that all our high schools 
should combine in their Educational programme, in- 
struction in the various branches of manual indus- 
try. It seems to me that a mere statement of 
this is sufficient; for, nothing is more evident 
than that man was designed to’ use his whole be- 
ing, mental and physical. Nature, as if to guard 
man against indolence,,has decreed manual exer- 
cise as the duty of all—and this decree is written 
upon every muscle of the human body: whenever man 
neglects to obey this decree, he suffers, his body be- 
comes frail, his health sinks, his life declines, and his 

ve is premature. Man—every man needs and abso- 
utely requires the strong and energetic exercise of all 
his muscles to seeure the highest degree of 
symmetry, the most uniform health and the greatest 
amount of happiness. The experience of every one 
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proves this; for in looking around us we find that a 
large portion of the diseases by which so many physi- 
cians thrive, have originated from a lack of proper ex- 
ercise. Most of the despepsia, a large share of that 
fell disease, consumption, and of many other com- 
plaints are due to this course of physical indolence. 
The more idle a man is, the more stupid mentally and 
physically. If he possess a strong mind, and neglect 
regular, thorough bodily exercises, his mind will spee- 
dily use up what little strength he has, and his great- 
ness be offered up on the altar of physical sloth. A 
helpless idiot cannot move, and because he cannot, he 
is an idiot. 

On the other hand all mankind have minds, and Na- 
ture has legibly decreed the use of them for their har- 
monious developement as she has prescribed bodily 
exercise for physicalsymmetry. It follows, therefore, 
that those who neglect the use of this noble part of 
their being, suffer even more than do those who ne- 
glect physical exercise. A man devoted exclusively 
to manual toil is nesssarily in a state of mental deg- 
redation. From this state he rises in proportion to 
the use he makes of his mind. A man who exercises 
his mind exclusively, suffers bodily weakness and final 
mental debility. Which is preferable; to be brutified 
by a constant and exclusive manual toil with no use 
of the mind, or to bring on physical debility by a con- 
stant use of the mind and not of the body? I think 
the poor, miserable, dispeptic man of letters and great 
thoughts would infinitely prefer his condition to that 
of the gross animal, organization, which ever attends 
an idle mind and an overtasked body. It is worse for 
our body-laboring people to neglect the culture and 
use of their intellectual and moral powers, than for 
our mind-laboring people to neglect the discipline and 
developement of the body by exercise. 

But the latter is bad enough in all conscience. Both 
are prescribed by that natural order which requires of 
every one the use of all his powers ; and the condi- 
tion of all mankind will be more or less adapted to 
the greatest general happiness, as this order is more 
or less observed. 

What the world needs is a harmonious union of the 
two great branches cf labor in each individual. When 
this union shall be completed, there will be but little 
to complain of on the score of ignorance, vice, or pri- 
vation. But this is some distance ahead, and it is our 
business now to approximate as nearly as possible this 
true order. 

The question is to be considered mainly as to its re- 
lations to the education of our youth. We do not 
sufficiently feel the importance of making ample pro- 
vision for the complete mental and physical develope- 
ment of the young. The rising generation will be in 
many respects what we choose to make them. Near- 
ly all the genuine progress of the race is confined to 
that improvement which is made in the training of 
children, as the generationssucceed each other. It is 
easier to train up twenty youths, taken indiscriminate- 
ly, to pure virtue and noble thought, than it is to re- 
form one mature sinner: how momentous, then is 
this subject! We curse the vicious pest in society 
and would sacrifice much if we could be regenerated ; 
but let all remember that a little more care in the edu- 
cation of the young would expurgate the whole commu- 
nity of all that is vile in human character. There 
are means enough and all that is required is an appli- 
cation of these means to produce the desired effect. 

But that grossness and vileness of character which 
result from a false education or no education at all, 
are not the only evils of which society can justly com- 
plain. The disease that flows from the disobedience 
of the law of labor is as pernicious as many heinous 
immoralities.. A thief is not the worst man in the 
community ; the man of disease is bringing feeble 


children into the world to be a, curse to themselves 
and their fellows. He whois petulent and cross in 
consequence of a diseased body, is mis-educating his 
children, and perhaps many of our highest crimes can 
be traced to the lack of that equanimity of temper 
and serenity of mind which are absolutely indispensi- 
ble to virtue. 

It is useless to talk of improvement in virtue with- 
out physical health ; and on the other hand virtue is 
not to be expected fromignorant and perverted minds. 
Virtue is nursed in the lap of domestic harmony— 
and this harmony depends upon both mental and 
physical health. 

Every one knows what is meant by physical health ; 
and all ought to know what is understood by the health 
of the mind. No vicious man has a healthy mind. No 
drunkard, no dishonest or passionate man has a 
healthy mind. Mental health consists in such a de- 
velopement of the intellectual powers that the indi- 
vidual may quickly perceive the distinctions between 
right and wrong, and in such a developement of the 
moral sentiments that he will, at all times, avoid the 
evil and cleave to the good. Mental equilibrium is 
what is required to make true men and women. He 
who has a ready command of the understanding and 
can easily perceive the truth in all its practical rela- 
tions, united with that strength of concience that will 
invariably make him practice the truth, is possessed 
of mental health. 

But the body and the mind are reciprocally depen- 
dent. The former is an instrument of the latter, and 
according to the perfection of the instrument so will 
be the work performed. We instinctively judge of 
a man’s disposition and general mental qualities from 
the signs which stand out upon his person. We know 
that physical characteristics have corresponding men- 
tal qualities. This mode of judging character is prac- 
tised by every one; and what isit but a proof of what 
I am asserting, viz.: that the relations between the 
body and mind are most intimate? Every physical de- 
fect injures our mentality. 

On the other hand, the mind is our guide, and. if 
that is poorly educated or in any manner perverted, it 
will misguide our actions, violate the laws of our be- 
ing, and necessarily injure our physical health. Be- 
sides the more the mind is developed, the more per- 
fectly are our physical elements combined. The man 
of no thought or little intelligence, wears a dull and 
stupid countenance ; and thus dulness increases until 
we come to perfect bodily inertia, and then we find an 
idiot. As the mind becomes more active the light ot 
the eye increases, and the activity and beauty of the 
whole countenance are enhanced. This is a truth 
that no one can deny ; all experience confirms it. 

If these things are so, how destructive it is to dis- 
solve the relations of mental and physical health! 
How absurd it is to suppose the ieaneal toiler needs 
little mental discipline, or that the mental laborer re- 
quires but little physical toil! And yet how discor- 
dantis our system of Academical and Collegiate Edu- 
cation! The body and the mind aredivorced. What 
God hasjoined together man has put assunder. The 
rcollege turns our learned dispeptics, and labor turns 
owr ignorant grossness. There is but little choice 
between them. ~~ 

One cause of this sundering of mind and body is 
seen in the false view which the people have, touch- 
ing the object of education. They tell us that those 
who are to “ make money” by their wits, should be 
thoroughly instructed, while those who are to “make 
money ” with their hands need very little instruction. 
This is almost blasphemous. The object of education 
and its sole object is to make true men and true women, 
those who are capable of manufacturing the highest 
nobility, who can understand all the duties of life and 
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take pleasure in discharging them. This is the ob- 
ject of education, and it has nothing to do with “ mon- 
ey making.” It has something to do with obtaining 
a living—a living of both mind and body—and it is 
just as essential to the true life in one»particular as 
another. The farmer needs as goodan education as 
the lawyer, clergyman or physician. Nobility, man- 
hood, and happiness are the ends'to be gained, and 
those who say the farmer does nof require as thor- 
ough a mental discipline as the professional man, con- 
fess that the farmer should not be as noble a man ! 

It wontdo. Neither will it answer to consider men- 
tal and physical pursuits disconnected ; for so Jong as 
this is the case, so long will all the benefits of a com- 
plete education be lavished upon a few. Every man 
needs bodily exercise and that should be expended in 
a productive mode. Every man needs mental exer- 
cise and that also should be expended productive. We 
the people of this earth, are producers—producers of 
food for the body, and of food for the mind. All should 
be producers of both, because all have bodies and 
minds demanding labor. 

It is true that mental and physical labor cannot now 
be generally divided among all, but our educational in- 
stitution should have this great object in view ; they 
should be constituted as if this union were now com- 
plete. This isthe only mode of bringing about the union 
and of equalizing mankind. Those who are willing 
that farmers and mechanics should be the servants of 
political lawyers and the sport of quack doctors, to 
say nothing of the clergymen, will still advocate the 
old system of education. The farmers are now led 
by the learned politicians, and if they wish to escape 
theirleading strings, they must come out from the old 
stupid notions which give all the mental discipline and 
influential power toa very few, and keep the multitude 
in the ranks of mere privates, to be ordered about by 
the commanding officers of society. 

Labor will be burdensome, and intelligence will not 
be enjoyed by the toiler as long as these false views 
continue to control the education of youth. Whenall 


shall agree that the child is tobe trained for true man- | 


hood or noble womanhood, irrespective of the pursuit 
he or she is to follow, then we shall find the severity 
of toil diminishing, and life becoming a constant scene 
of devoted pleasure and high enjoyment. Then we 
shall find the physical grossness on the one hand and 
physical frailness on the other, vulgar vice on one side 
and fashionable folly on the other, together with the 
worse forms of wickedness and privation, passing away, 
= a substantial equality prevailing among the peo- 
ple. 

In my next, I shall speak more particularly of Indus- 
trial Colleges. 

Allen County Agricultural Society. 

Mr. Batenam: The daylight seems to be dawning 
on our woody country. According to previous notice 
a goodly number of farmers and others assembled at 
the court house in Lima, on Feb. 1st, for the purpose 
of forming a County Agricultural Society. After some 
discussion, a constitution was prepared and adopted, 
and the following officers were elected : 


Matruew Dossins, President. 
Josern Suorwetx, Vice President. “~~ 
Samus. P, Tineis, rer. 

Hucu Dossins, Secretary. 


Managers— James Hueston, Jas. Mendenhall, Geo. 
Rankins, Isaac Merchant and J. H. Richardson. 


It was resolved that the first annual exhibition of 
the Society be held on the third Tuesday of October 
next. j Isaac Mercuant. 




















Osage Orange Culture --- Sowing the Seed. 


Eprtors O. Cuttivator :—As there appears to be 
much desire for information on this subject, permit me 
to give my experience for the past three years in cul- 
turing the Osage Orange. 

The first yearI got a pint of seed and raised from 
it 1700 plants. About half of these were killed by 
the succeeding winter; the remainder I planted in 
hedge row, and where the ground was well prepared, 
they have grown finely. 

The second year I obtained a gallon of seed from a 
seed-store in Cincinnati, and it did not produce one 

lant. 
: The past spring I procured three quarts of seed from 
the office of the Ohio Cultivator, aad it produced some 
10,000 plants. These are but little if at all injured by 
the winter, and with them I intend to plant about a 
mile of hedge. 

A number of my acquaintances who sowed the seed 
last spring failed with it entirely. I think the common 
causes of failure are, lst the ground is not suitable, 
and 2nd it is not well cultivated, The soil should be 
rich and mellow, as fora good garden, and after the 
seed has been sown, the ground should be kept clean 
and mellow, as for a premium crop of onions or car- 
rots. ‘Those who are not willing to be at a little pains 
in this business do not deserve success. 

Yours, &c., 
Rosert Reep. 

Near Bucyrus Ohio, March, 1851. 


Remarks :—The foregoing is in good time, but is 
not quite as full as some of our readers desire ; so we 
give in few words the result of our experience and 
observations : 

Time of Sowing— We prefer to sow in corn plant- 
ing time—or about the first week in May, for this cli- 
mate—when vegetation is brisk and the ground becom- 
ing warm. If sown early in spring, unless the 
ground is very light and mellow it is liable to become 
hard, and bake before the plants come up. 

The Soil should be mellow, rich, and deep—rather 
sandy than clay, and rather moist than dry. Hard soil 
and drouth are the two great evils to be avoided. 

Preparing the Seed—Let it soak in soft water, stand- 
ing ina warm room for about a week before sowing— 
and if dry weather or other causes prevent sowing for 
a longer period, drain the water off the seed and mix 
it with a little sand or fine earth, and keep moist till 
sowing. We have known it kept a month in this way, 
apparently with advantage. 

Cover the Seed from 1 to 2 inches in depth, so as to 
secure its keeping moist; and we believe if the ground 
should be partially shaded with brush or litter till the 
plants appear, it would be am advantage, but we have 
not seen this tried. 

Time of Planting the Hedge—The plants are quite 
late in putting out leaves in spring, hence there is no 
necessity for early planting. We have always delayed 
this work till after other planting, is finished—and 
when peach blossoms have mostly fallen off.—Ep. 





Grape Culture --- Planting Cuttings. 


N. Longworth, in the Western Horticulturist, gives 
the following timely hints on grape culture : > 
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“Dr. Mosher estimates the cost of benching, and 
trenching, and planting am acre of grapes, at $300. 
I had several acres benched, trenched and planted in 
cuttings last spring, cost from $75 to $85 per acre. 
Dr. Mosher says, ‘a south and south eastern exposure 
is best.’ Such an exposure in the cool climates of 
Europe is important. With our hot sun, a southern 
exposure is often too hot. sf 

Roots cost much more than cuttings, Without a cor- 
responding benefit. I plant two cuttings in each hill, 
joined at the top and separated at the bottom. If both 
grow, one of them can be removed without disturbing 
the roots of the other. I plant the cuttings down to 
the level of the ground, and cover the tops an inch 
thick with earth. I should prefer to plant in the fall; 
if not done in the fall, early in the spring. I plant 
cuttings for future use, on the north side of the hill, in 
a stiff, moist soil, and scarcely lose five plants in a 
hundred. 

In pruning, our practice demands a change. Our 
vine dressers, desirous of a large crop, leave too much 
bearing wood. The consequence is,in worst seasons, 
that there is not sap enough to ripen the fruit. Again, 
they follow the European practice of thinning out the 
leaves, and a constant topping of young shoots. The 
result is, the shoots cease to grow, the wood ripens, 
and the grapes shrivel and drop. I saw one vineyard 
below the city on the south side of the hill, overloaded 
with grapes, and not one live bunch, owing to these 
causes. 


New Native Grapes Wanted. 





Mr. N. Longworth, of Cincinnati we observe, re- 
news his solicitation that all persons who may have 
new varieties of native grapes, should send him a few 
cuttings for trial. He says: 


The Fox and Winter grape, Scuppernong of North 
Carolina, and Muscadine of the Mississippi, are not 


desirable. Nor any vine thatis not a good bearer. I 


last spring grafted fifty-three, and the spring before, 
apes, and had many 
Four of 
them promise to be of good quality. One from Ar- 
kansas cannot be distinguished from the Catawba. I 
shall be greatly obliged to any person knowing of any 
new fine grapes, to drop me a line, and send me some 
The cuttings to be of the wood of last year. 
The expense of transportation will be no object, as 
@ variety may be sent me worth millions of dollars to 
J The cuttings will keep best pack- 
ed in green moss, where no other conveyance can be 
had. If the grape is of superior quality, a few grafts 
may be sent me by mail, between four damp newspa- 
pers, and a very small quantity of fine green moss 
might be put at the lower ends of the grafts. Cut 
them three-fourths of an inch above an eye, and three 
inches below it. I will engdge to have fruit from them 
next fall. In ninety-nine cases in one hundred, the 
The bunches are 
small, pulp hardy skin thick, and the berries drop from 
the vine as fast as they ripen. ‘To this rule there are 


twenty-four varieties of native 


of them to bear me fruit the first season. 


cuttings. 


the United States. 


Fox grape can be of no value. 


persons, my obligations will not be lessened. Any 
grape equal to the Catawba or Isabella, as a table 
grape, is desirable. I am now trenching and bench- 
ing twenty acres, on which to plant new varieties and 
raise, seedlings from the best native grapes. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 








Common Schools of Ohio : Number and Wages of 
Female Teachers. 


The annual report on our common schools for the 
past year, contains 112 pages, filled with important and 
interesting statistics and reports. Many of the facts 
there given with natural inferences from them, are of 
peculiar interest ; though the Secretary of State just- 
ly complains that he is forced to give an incomplete 
report in consequence of the imperfect returns from 
some of the counties. 

We notice that in too many counties, the pittance 
derived from the public funds, is the sole dependance 
for defraying the expenses of the school district; no 
additional tax being levied on the people to increase it, 
and as a natural consequence of the limited income, 
schools are maintained but a small portion of the year, 
competent teachers are seldom procured, and of course 
the state of public education, not to say morals, is vast- 
ly inferior to that of other and more enterprising coun- 
ties. 

The present stringent law with regard to the quali- 
fications of teachers, has already accomplished good 
results by banishing very many from that office who 
were totally unfit for it, and opening the way for a 
thorough reformation ; though in some sections of the 
State, the supply of good teachers was inadequate 
and apparent evil temporarily resulted, which state of 
things cannot long continue. 

The Secretary of State urges the appointment of 
county Superintendents and the passage of a law re- 
quiring such appointments. We also very highly ap- 
prove his recommendation of further legislation, “to 
promote the formation of Union Schools and to dis 
courage as far as may be, the too great increase of 
small districts ; to induce the formation of township 
or district school libraries, as an aid to common 
schools; to elevate the character and qualifications of 
the great mass of our common school teachers, and as 
a means thereto to increase their wages ; and to in- 
crease the State school fund. ” 

We are sorry to report in this connection, that the 
bill providing for the ee of one State and 
four District Superintendents as recommended by the 
State Teachers’ Convention last fall, has for the sec- 
ond time been defeated in our legislature. We are 
disappointed, but hope “the omnipotent ” will 
manifest their choice with regard to. it in such manner 
as to secure an efficient supervision of some kind at 
another session. 

But we introduced this report principally to present 
and comment upon the relative number of male and 
female teachers, and the relative wages of each sex. 


few exceptions, and the grape free from these defects, We find that within the past year, 7924 male teachers 


and of fair quality for table use, may be valuable to) have been employedin 


e counties reported, and 5168 


give aroma and flavor to grapes deficient in these re-| female ;yand the amount of wages paid from the 


quisites. 


public s has been, to males $393,642, females 


We are indebted to Major Aldum for the introduc-| $112,825. In 1846 there were reported 2581 male 


tion of the Catawba grape. For the table, it is of'fine| and 1988 female teachers, with w 
quality, and for wine has no superioriz Europe. This) lic funds of $ 115,999 to male and 
grape will be worth millions of dollars to the United} teachers. By com 


8 from the pub- 
45,258 to female 
ing these two reports, we see 


States, and I doubt not but grapes of equal value are| that in the ratio of female to male teachers the first 

yet to be found. But we have much yet to learn in| have greatly increased, but at the same time their 

Should a valuable grepe wages have been diminished, while those of the other 
ozen 


the manufacture of wine. 














be sent precisely of the same character, by a 


ae 


sex have been raised. This we regret to see, but as 
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we are unprepared to believe that so large an ad- 
dition as 8523 teachers has been made in our State 
within four years, we think the report of 1846 must 
have been more deficient than the present one, and 
hence our comparisons of wages may not be wholly 
correct. 

But the difference in the ratio of female to male 
teachers, manifested in comparing different counties 
with each other as given in this report, is enormous. 
In one county, male teachers number 102; female 
teachers 5. In another county, male teachers 98, 
female teachers 354. In commenting upon this fact, 
the Oberlin Evangelist says: ‘ 


«“ Need we tell our readers that the latter is the ban- 
ner county of the State, decidedly in advance of any 
other for the excellence of its common schools, and for 
their undeniably superior results? And universally 
we find it to be the fact that those counties which we 
know to be foremost in the State for intelligence and 
general education, are also foremost in the ratio of fe- 


male teachers as compared with malé. The fact seems 
to be that as education advances, female teachers in 
adequate numbers become qualified forteaching well ; 
and this being the case, they are sought for this em- 
ployment, because (1.) they teach cheaper than male 
teachers of equal literary qualifications ; (2.) they do 
it better—as a general thing — having more patience, 
more tact, and a more perfect constitutional adaptation 
to this labor; and (3,) because they can be, and very 
often are,employed through the year, thus avoiding 


the great evil of frequent change of teachers. ” 





to see their wages raised to equal those of males, for i 


the work be equally well performed we see no reason 


why it should not be as well rewarded. 





The Medical Profession Suitable for Women. 


Mrs. Batenam: In your editorial in the Cultivator 
of Feb. 15., pointing out the various occupations suit- 
able for women to engage in, you omitted to mention 
one very important one, and to this omission I would 
I refer to the medical profes- 
reason can be 
given why women should not qualify themselves for the 

uties of physicians, while [ can see many motives 
that should influence them to enter this department of 


like to call attention. 


sion. I do not think that one good 


labor. 


1. A large portion of medical cases can be as we 


treated by ladies as by gentlemen, and with much more 


propriety. 


2. Much pain and suffering which is now borne in 
secret, often laying the foundation of incurable dis- 


eases, would then be made known and removed. 


3. Instead of having a Miss Coates lecturing on 
Physiology in some of our largest towns, we should 
then have a mother or sister teaching it in every vil- 
» and that too with ten times the efficiency with 


| 


which it is now taught (?) by our physicians. 

4. By greatly increasing the number of well edu- 
cated women, the standard of female education would 
be elevated, and as surely as the mothers are elevated, 
the nation is likewise. 





























We are glad to see such testimony borne to the 
adaptation of females forthe labor of teaching, and to 
the importance of securing their servicesin it. As 
our State advances in intelligence and enterprise, we 
shall expect to seealmost the entire business of com- 
mon school teaching pass into the hands of females ; 
and for the sake of the general interests of education 
as well as because it opens for ladies one effectual ave- 
nue to usefulness and honorable maintenance, we trust 
it will be an additional and powerful incentive to them 
to procure an edequate and thorough teacher’s educa- 
tion. And when females are well qualified to fill the 
highest places in our common schools, we shall hope 


Finally, women should study medicine because it 
affords honorable and profitable employment to thot 
sands, in the practice of a profession where the stan- 
dard of admission would be moral worth and intellect- 
ual ability, without regard to wealth or station — a pro- 
fession which while it would call forth all the better 
feelings of woman’s heart, would demand the vigorous 
exercise offer mind. 

That t is large, a little calculation will show. 
One hundred families with six to the family, or six hun- 
dred persons, would be sufficient to sustain one female 
physician. Divide 1,980,960, the population of Ohio 
im 1850, by 600, and we have 3,301—or in other words, 
Ohio now offers employment to over 3,000 female phy- 
sicians. Yes, we repeat—it offers it; for we predict 
without fear of contradiction, that should a lady thor- 
oughly prepared to practice, settle in a town of 600 in- 
habitants, which was already supplied with a physician 
from each school, she would be well sustained. 30 or 
40,000 could find employment within the Union. 
Daughters of Ohio! will you not take hold of this 
matter and following measurably the noble example of 
Miss Blackwell, formerly of our Queen City, having 
thoroughly qualified yourselves, enter upon the practice 
of a profession in which, by doing good to others, you 
will do the grestest good to yourselves. Z 
Preston, O., March, 1851. 


Remarks. — We are glad to be reminded of the un- 
intentional omission of the medical profession, in the 
list of suitable employments for women. It was not 
our intention to furnish a complete list, but to mention 
a few that would be suggestive of others. We heart- 
ily approve of female physicians, and shall rejoice 
when not only in “our own Ohio,” but throughout the 
ciyilized world, women shall be the medical attendants 
of women. 

Z. has done well in suggesting this subject, and now 
that a Female Medical College has been instituted at 
Philadelphia, we hope many of our sisters will avail 
themselves of its advantages. Such should go, and 
such alone, as possess not only decided intellect and a 
iar education, but courage, perseverence, and an in- 

omitable determination to become superior physicians; 
for though many of the present practitioners are igno- 
rant and altogether unworthy to occupy the position 
that they do, yet if even a few of the women who en- 
ter the field were no more competent, it would greatly 
injure their cause. 

The first impression made by female physicians 
should be favorable, and all who become such, should 
be qualified to occupy the first rank among the medi- 
cal profession. After their claim to this place has 
been conceded, those of inferior abilities might enter 
the field as well as men equally inferior, though neith- 
er should ever be tolerated by a health-loving commu- 
nity.— Ep. 


f 














The Ohio State Peace Society, 


The first annual meeting of this society was held in 
Columbus on the 27th of February last. The officers of 
last year were re-appointed, namely : Wm. Dawes of 
Cleveland; President ; ‘Rev. Henry Cowles of Oberlin, 
Corresponding Secretary; L. L. Rice of Columbus, 
Recording Secretary; M.B. Bateham of Columbus, 
Treasurer. Those officers constitute the Executive 
Committee of the Society. 

The following persons were appointed delegates to 
the World’s Peace Congress at London in Tuly next : 
Dri J. T. Updegraff and Elisha Bates of Jefferson 
county ; Hon. J. R. toy of Jefferson, Ashtabula 
county; Wm. Dawes and J. C. Vaughan of Cleveland; 
M. B. Bateham, Mrs. J. C. Bateham, R. L.. Howard, 
John S. Hall and Mrs. H. M. Tracy of Columbus ; 
Rev. Amos Dresser and Rev. H. Cowles of Oberlin, 
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igrein county; Rev John Rankin of Ripley, Brown 

uunty ; Samuel S. Cox and Philo gt ae ‘nag of 
Putnam, Muskingum county; Mrs. F. D. Gage of 
McConnelsville, Morgan’county ; Hon. Leicester King 
of Warren, Trumbull county and D. E. Gardner of 
Marietta. 

The morning and afternoon sessions almost 
exclusively devoted to the transaction ohne and 
the passage of resolutions on the Peace question, with 
warm and animated discussions upon some of them. 
The Annual Report was read in the evening, and very 
able and interesting speeches were made by Edward 
Wade, Esq., and President Mahan of Cleveland, Rev. 
Amos Dresser of Oberlin and John Woods Auditor of 
State, Columbus. 


The Editor of the Oberlin Evangelist makes the fol- 
lowing just comments upon the speeches : 
“The speakers presented a course of remark which 


ted as though they had a.deep and glorious interest in 
the whole sphere of human rights and duties. 

When, in accordance with the then acknowledged 
duty of self-defence, the heroes of "76 buckled on their 
knapsacks and shouldered their rusty muskets, the wives 
and daughters assumed the Sepeuare | of directing 
all the concerns of home. They even tilled the ground, 
in many instances, and harvested its fruits, while the 
‘husband and his sons contended with the sword for 
freedom. 

They were politicians too, and thought and spoke 
with glorious independence upon the subject of human 
rights. 

When that period had expired, there were wasted 
fortunes to repair; the demands of a young and rising 
state must be met with honor, and there was no room 
to spare woman then from, a genrous participation in 
all the cares and duties of humanity. Her sphere, 
if not the same as that of her husband’s, must at least 





took them substantially over the broad and rich | pe parallel. 

ground of peace principles and rer I eco ma As soon as the land was fairly established in its 
the futility of waras an arbiter of right; its necessary ' prosperity, the fever of emigration seized the multitude, 
worthlessness even for its own alledged purpose—na- | and again woman was required to do:and dare. Nay, 
tional defence and national glory, it being shown that ‘it was not thought unwomanly ‘for her to follow the 
both history and philosophy conspire to prove that | fortunes of her husband to the deep shades of the 
“they who take the sword perish withthe sword. ” On forest, and there to share with him the toils that were 
the other hand the most effective resistance possible is | destined to convert the wilderness into a fruitful field. 
non-resistance, for it, paralyzes all the power of the She walked 'for miles on missions of mercy without 
sword, nullifies,the glory of the hero, puts it out of his | reproach, piled brush, and if need be, aided; in sowing 
power to fight, and of course to gain victories and the fallow, and in reaping the harvest, and no one chi- 


laurels, and throws him back upon some other princi- | ded her for her intrusion upon the reserved rights of 
ple—some pacific method for the adjustment of his | the other sex. 

claims. A hopeful view was taken of the progress of | But now when. plenty and even luxury are to be 
the cause and of its ultimate success. A cause which found through all these once savage wilds, there is a 
reposes upon justice and rectitude—which makes its | strong tendency to limit and define on one side, and to 
strong appeal, as this does, to both the human feelings, | resist it on the other. 

the pecuniary interests, andthe enlightened conscience | Now we would say, “Do not be troubled at all with 
of all mankind, and which, moreover falls in so fully | this work of reform.” Itis natures own plan for cor- 
with the rapid and resistless movements of the » recting evils. If too large a weight has been thrown 
can not fail, and moreover, can not be long in achiev- | into one scale, do you not see that it must have an 


ing its destined triumph. 

Such sentiments, vividly illustrated and powerfully 
enforced, made the session one of thrilling interest, 
and as we are persuaded, one of effective results. ” 

We regret that we have no space for the resolutions 
or the Annual Report, but trust our readers will meet 
with them elsewhere. The meeting was in all re- 


equal weight thrown into the other to produce an 
‘equilibrium? Nature loves harmonies and will se- 
| cure them, even at a cost of a counterbalancing ex- 
treme. If some women are weak enough to yield toa 
| spirit of domination that would limit their efforts and 
their interests to any sphere that has for its circum- 
‘ference less than the whole physical, intellectual 
| and moral well being of the race, it is only a necessary 


spects such as to greatly encourage the friends of reaction that carries some minds as much beyond the 


peace, and cannot fail by its effects, to further the in- 
terests it advocated. 





Woman’s Sphere. 


Now do not imagine we have taken up our pen with 
the design of playing the draughtsman, and sketch- 
ing with mathematical precision, this long disputed 
orbit. e had in truth a far different intention. We 
feared'that some were ready to grow impatient with the 
continued pressure of the subject upon our considera- 
tion, and our design was to call attention to the fact 
that isjust now peculiarly démanded. 

Since the first settlement of America, there never 
has been a period when women were in so much dan- 
ger of sinking into a state of mental and bodily weak- 
ness, as, at the present. The first settlement of the 
country called for all the strength and heroism that could 
be developed in human hearts. The women who 
shared the lot of the pilgrims, met this demand: 

a moral grandeur seldom equalled in human history. 


They grew rin OS tiny bet do, strong’ to endure. 


They communicated to their daughters their own 
glorious spirits, their own wide and exalted sphere. 
The revolution came, and these chi and grand- 
children of the pilgrim stock, boldly t and ac- 

* 


circle as others have come short of it, and should be 
regarded with interest and favor to a legitimate extent 
by all truly philosophic minds. 

We believe there has been, of late years, a strong 
tendency on the part of many, to impress the minds 
of women with the idea that they were not made to be 
useful; and from this, may have been deduced another 
\false idea, namely that the dischatge of ordinary do- 
mestic duties, does not, in itself, entitle woman to con- 
sider herself equally employed. She feels that her 
life is not a productive one, because she is mainly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of those articles immediate- 
ly consumed by those around her. Her labor is rarely 
counted out in dollarg.and cents, and since it is coined 
in no mint, itis ac d of little value. 

Many a woman pinés because she has no great ob- 
ject before her. She feels no strong current sweep- 
ing through her veins, impelling forward some mighty 
work that shall be seen and admired by others. She 
sees her husband go forth daily to some kind of stir- 
ring enterprize: he méets his fellows and they bow to 
his power: his genius finds applause, and his labors 
reward, while she sits nursing a fretful infant, ee 
by no appreciation, encouraged by no praise. But his 
is child’s play Sonmpaned ith the pried of the task 
that lies before her. And if her labors meet with no 
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well coined currency in exchange, it is because the 
world has none in which its value can be estimated. 
Let no woman sink down in despondency, saying? 
« My labors all go for nothing in this great scale of 
human efforts.” They are too great for mortal com- 
putation, arid hence unestimated rather than overlook- 
ed. H. M. T. 

















SEED AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


1944 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a E offer to our customers and friends the largest assortment of 

Agricultaral Implements, Garden Tools and Seeds ever offered 
in this Market, consisting in part of the following: 

Prouty & Mear’s Patent Highest Premium Self-sharpening»Plows, 
right and left panded Side Hil) and Subsoil. of various sizes of supe- 
rior materials and workmanship. Warranted to give satisfaction, or 
the money returned. Four highest premiums were awarded to these 
Plows atthe N. York State Fair in 1850. Also Reach and Bar Share 
Plows, Spains Improved Barrel Churn, constructed in such a manner 
that the dasher may be removed from the inside of the churn by sim- 
ply unscrewing the handle from the dasher. 

Hay, Straw, and Corn stalk Cutters in great variety, among which 
may be found Hovey’s superior Premium Straw Cutters of every 
size, Also, Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Fanning Mills. Corn 
Shellers, Cheese presses, Seed Planters, Dirt Scrapers, Sugar Mills, 
Ox Yokes and Bows, Turnip Drills, Horse Rakes, Grain Cradles, Ex- 
panding and Extra Cultivators, Narrows, Snathes, Scythes, Concaved 
Hoes, spring tempered cast steel and square tine Manure and Hay 
Forks, Pruning shears and Chisels, repairing pieces and castings, Pe- 
ruvian, Patagonian and prepared Guana, together with a complete 
assortment of Grass. Garden and Field Seed, all of which will be sold 
at lowest possible prices, at 1944 Market street, Phila. 

April Ist, 1851. PROUTY & BARRETT. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


ROGERS’ PATENT SELF-SHARPENING CUL- 
TIVATOR 





4 e 
HE Subecribers are now introducing the above Indispensable 
Farming U il. into the States of Ohio and Michigan, having 
urchased ot the Patentee his right secured by Letters patent to the 
atter, and three fourths of the former State, except the countics of 
Ashtabula and Trumbull. 
We have no hesitation in recommending them to Farmers as just 
the tool they want 
In New York where they have been generally introduced, they are 
considered more necessary than the Harrow, and no good Farmer 
thinks of being without one or more. They surpass all other Imple- 
ments in the cultivation of Corn, and, by those who have used them 
are considered almostas necessary as the plow in fitting land for 
wheat and other crops, and are very extensively used in seeding. 
Persons wishing to engage in the business, can address the subscri- 
ber, (post paid,) at Akron, Ohlo. 
me All persons are cautioned against infringing on our Patent, as 
all violations will be promptly prosecuted, 


G. W. GRIFFITHS. 
Akron, January 15, 1851, 
{=> Cultivators and Teth are for sale by W, A. & J. L. GILL, Co- 
lumbus. Also hy H. HARRIS, Mifflin Tp.. who is agentfor Pickaway 
and Ross counties, and will shortly visit those counties. 


PLOWS! PLOWS!! PLOWS!?? 
E are manufacturing, and have now on hand, the best article of 
Steel plow ever made in the western country, which we offer to 
the farmers at small profits. These Plows have becn in use for a num- 
ber ef years in the Miami country, and used by many in Franklin 
county, and have given satisfaction wherever they have gone. 

We have on hand Plows of various sizes and different patterns, 
suitable for bottom or upland, which we warrant to run well and 
scour in bottom land, We refer to afew of those that used them: 
Messrs. Charles L. Eaton and G. M. Peters, Franklin township; Messrs, 
Webster, Clinton township; N. Sawhill, Montgomery township. 

ROBERTS. & FINGER. 

Columbus, Feb. 1, 3t. 


MOWERS AND REAPERS. 

THE undersigned are manufacturing at Urbana, Ohio, 

HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, 

Which is the most substantial machine in usé and has proved itself 
during the past season, superior to all others in cutting faster and 
cleaner and in cutting lodged grain. It not get out of repair so 
easily = not so liable to injury ps and other obstruc- 








HUSSEY’S MOWING MACHINE, 


Which has been much improved, and is now an invaluable machine 
to farmers having much meadow land 
Persons wish 


of being su by sending their soon. Te! 
ence ae'to the uit of the machines willbe given to any person de 
ATLING’S GRAIN DRILL, * 


Which received ium at the Ohio State Fair, with stati 
or moveable teeth, pyres for eale. , — 
All kinds of job work done to order. 


MINTURN, ALLEN & CO., 
January Ist, 1851. 


OHTO' CULTIV ATOR. 


NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
















PRAL MACHINES 
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AaricutturaAL MAcHINES AND IMPLEMENTS. 


LAA RAR ARAAAAYTL 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 


Continue their Manufactory 
At the Corner of Liberty and Hamilton Street’, 


@QLUbDAMWs 
Where they are prepared to fill all orders with despatch. 


RDERS FOR WHEELER'S PATENT RAILWAY, 
CHAIN HORSE POWERS, and Overshot Threshers and Sepa- 
rators, will receive their prompt attention. 

The large and increasing demand for these Machines has i 
the Proprierors to erect a New and Spacious Manufactory, and oth- 
erwise extend their means of promptly filling orders. TheirPowers 

Threshers have been sold in nearly every Stat» in the Union. du- 

e pashyear. and their superiority has heen ackoowletged by 
froue testimonials, not only from Agricultural Societies, but from 
ons who have used them. They have been awarded the First 

ivme at all the principal Fairs where they have been exhibited 
eration, including the Penneylvania State Fair, the Provincial 


uced 









er with numerous County Exhibitir ns in the different States, 


THE TWO HORSE MACHINE, with trom three to five hands, wi 


thresh from 125 to 200 bushels of wheat per day, or twice that quan- 
tity of Oats. 


The One Horse Machine will thresh more than half that quantity. 





either of the above machines, can we adage 3 





Urbana, Ohio. 


PRICE AT ALBANY, 
For Two Hor e Machines, - vy 
For one Horse do., "Hig, 


$145 00 

- $126 00 
Machines wil) be shipped to order to any part of the United States 
or the Canadas, [7 and warranted to give satisfaction to the purchas- 
er, or they may be returned within sixty days. 

THE SUBSCRIBERS also Manufacture, and wi'l furnish to order, 
the most aprroved kinds of FEED CUTTERS CLOVER HUL- 
LERS. CIRCULAR SAW MILLS. &e..&c. ‘hey will ale» furn'eh 
HORSE POWERS PROPERLY GEARED FOR DRIVING 
CHURNS, ELEVATING GRAIN, or other purposes to which horse 
power can be applied. 


WHEELER, MELICK & Co.. 
Corner of Hamilton and Liberty Streete, Albany, N. Y, 


Albany March, 1851. 

CAUTION. 

The Subscribers, Patentées of Wheeler’s Patent Horse Powers, 
having noticed that an Agricultural Firm is advertising that Whee)- 
er’s Patent Horse Powers and Overshot Threshers, are manufactured 
and sold by them, when in fact théy have not obtained from us any 
liberty to use our Patent. We hereby caution al! persons that said 
Firm has no right to use our Patent, or to manufacture or sell said 
Horse Powers, and that asale by them will confer no right upon the 
purchaser to use euch Power, 

Mesers. WHEELER, MELICK & CO., of ny, and their agente, 
are the only persotis atthorized hee ll Wheeler’s Patent 
Horse Powers; and such P. or sold by them, or an 
person having a License té do so, has upon one of the cast iron 
circles at each end of the power, the words 


“ Wheeler’s Patent -- WHEELER, MELICK & 
Co., Makers, Albany, Noo. 


A due attention to this fact will enable pu: chasers to avoid impost- 
and fraud. 


rson or firm in Albany. except, Wheeler, Melick & Co,, is at 
ed to make or sell said Te ; » 


wers, : 
A. & W. C. WHEELER, Patentees. 


HEDGING SEED. 
E have a cy of Osage Orange Seed of undoubted 


being sa @ person sent by us to Texas for that purpose. 
F ' a JOHN F, DAIR & Ca, = 
40 and 42, Lower Market street, Cincinnati, 
April 1st, ° 





of Upper Canada and the Michigan and Ohio State Fairs, togeth- * 
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Ouio Curtivator Orfice, April 1, 1851. 
Spring business is already quite brisk, owing to the eark 
opening of navigation on the canals and lakes. Prices of far 
roduce generally have undergone no material change of late, 
ool continues to be much sought after at high" prices (on 
contract.) Flour and Wheat very dull. Clover and Timothy 


seed high 
CINCINNATI, Mar. 29.—( Wholesale) F 3,40@3,50 
per bbl. Wheat 65@68 ; Corn 35@37; Oats arley and 


ye 60; Pork—Mess $11,75@12 per bbl. Butter, for prcuene, 
. Te@s 


9@10c. fresh rolls 12 to 15@18c ; Cheese, good W 
7%c ; Dried apples 80@85 ; Peaches ¢1,25c01,50 per bu. 
tatoes have declined to 60 cts. per bu, or $1 ,50 per bbl.; Clov 
seed has advanced to §6,50@6,75 per bu; Timothy ¢3@3,50; 
Blue grass $1; Orchard grass $1,25; Flax sesd $1,50@1 60. 
NEW YORK; March 29.—Flour isin no better demand— 
$4,75, per bbl.; Wheat, prime $1,05a1,10; Corn 65a67c.; Flax 
seed 1,85a1,87; Clover seed 8}a9c. per lb.; Pork,—new mess 
13,25a13,50. : 
CLEVELAND, March 28.—Flour $3,75a4; Wheat 75; Corn 
42 Sais 30; Clover seed $5; Timothy 33,00a3,25; Butter, keg 
trolls 10al2;-Cheese 5a6ic. . 
ASSILLON.—Flour 3,503.75; Wheat 70a72; Corn 33035; 
Oats'B0, Clover seed $4.50a4,75; Timothy ¢2a2,50. 


COLUMBUS. —Flour 3,50a3,75; Wheat 62; corn 35; Oats 
%5a28; Clover seed ¢5; Timothy, $3,00; Hay g8a9 per ton; 
Potatoes 60270 cts. per bu.; Apples 40a50c. 








CLEVELAND SEED STORE AND AGRICULTU- 
‘RAL WAREHOUSE, No. 93, SUPERIOR, St. 


Se Proprietors of this long established concern are now pre 

pared to furnish their old customers and the Le mers generally, 
with achoicer collection of Garden, Flower and Field Seeds than have 
before been offered im this market. 

They would call particular attention to their Cauliflower, Cabbage, 
Turnip Seeds, &c., which they have imported the past winter direct 
from England; it being well known that such seeds do better when 
grownin @ cold climate. The remainder were procured trom such 
sources in ths country that they can guarantee them to be fresh and 

nuine. 

o They have a large and choice collection of imported Flower 
consisting of the most desirable Annuals and Perenniale,. 
ing entirely pew in this market. ea 
ral and Horticultural implemente, consiating of 
Hows, Rakes, Spades, Shovels, Garden Trowels, Straw Cutters; 
&c ~~ coustantly on hand. 
Merchants supplied with Seeds put up in papers, on which 


Discount will be made. 
All orders for Fruit Trees will be promptly attended to, and furn- 
ished at Nursery prices . 
Cash paid at all times for Grass and Clover seeds 
return sincere thanks to their friends and the public for the 
extended to them daring the put ten years they have been 
the Seed business, and ho ‘strict and caretul attention 
to te of the publi so merit a continuance-of the same. ' 
Catafiques are now ready, and can be had on application at the 
store. é 
Cleveland, March 13, 1851. 


J STAIR & SON. 
FOREST CITY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOBSE 
AND SEED STORE. 
MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND. 
THIS establishment will be opened tur business about the §ret 
week in April next; and it is the intention of the pro 
that country dealers, farmers, hi ts, nurserymen, antl fe 
public generally may always find a complete as+ortment of the best 
agriculture! and horticultural ina es grass, field, garden and 
owe Seeds, Ne ete. —_ of ee pas Te ; — be 7 <= 
tera, is now exam an to ‘orw: 
the first « from Buftalo) an assortment 
will be found, among the imp and'im- 
proved patterns, Corn Plante Forks, Pruning Knives and 
shears, Spades, Hoes, Seed ete., etc. 
Among the seeds wi a Clover, and Orehiard 
Grass, and of the more rare: 
many new and rare varieties of Ve; 
we can depend usu! 


fresh. 
We shall be p 
Sbrabe, Ro &c., &e., 





the 
the sale of agricul implements, seedé, &c. 
AGRICULTURAL BQOKS.—We shall be supplied with a 
assortment of the standard works on Agriculture and H 
~~ ogy receive subscriptions and supply Agricultural 
FERTILIZERS—Such as Guano, Bone Dust. Charceal 
ter of Paris, &c, we shall keep always on hand. 
WANTED, FOR CASH-~Clover, Timothy, and other G 


also, Wheat, Corn, Beans, Barley, Oats, and most oth 
duce, for which we will pay the highest market 


GinTY, E 
‘March 15, 1851. 


le kinds, at prices as’ 


ae A. as a at any well cof Cveand : - 
é increasing importance as emporium ot 
farming district, ment of a depot exclusively for 


GREAT. BOOKS © 


or Farmers, Gardeners and Hor. 
, ticulturists, 


AND A 
RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS TO MAKE 
MONEY. 


OHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, Nos. 17 & 19, CORNHIL 
J BOSTON, take pleasure in ig to the intelligent owen 
Gardeners, and Horticulturists of the United States, that they have 
‘st length completed their valuable ion of works on Agriculture, 
and and its awe ete sciences, and the two last of the series are 
tow in the hands of the stereotypers, and-will be ready for delivery 
to subscribers and others on or before the first day of March. The 
two volumes now in press are, first, - 

BRECK’S BOOK OF FLOWERS, 

“ By Joseph Breck, Esq., of Brighton. 
For many years editor and publisher of the “ New England Farmer,’ 
and one of the most distinguished Floristsin America. This volume 
contains the results of the practical e of a man of taste and 
Science, and is, without doubt, the most thorough and reliable book, 
on thie cultivation of Flowers, and the laying out of Flower Gardens, 
to be found in any language; It is emphatically the Ladies’ and Gen- 
themen’s cosseneee Floral Vade Mecum This book will be in 12mo, 
form, containing about 236 pager fine cloth binding, and we have de. 
termined to sell it at 75 CENTS, to bring it within the means of all, 
and to ensure a large sale, as it is a book which every lover of Flow. 
ers must own. 


The second in the series is — 


THE KITCHEN GARDENER’S TEXT BOOK. 
By one of the most distinguished Gardeners of New Jersey. This is 
truly a practical work, avoiding uselvss, and to the masses, unmean- 
ing technicalities; the author handles his aubjects with the skill of a 
thoroughly versed, common senee practitioner. With the aid of this 
volume, the merest Tyro may rapidly advance through the various 
— of Horticultural knowledge, to complete success. A simple 
and practica} and cheap work on this subject has long been needed, 
The price of this book will be 50 CENTS,—12mo., 216 pages, hand. 
somely bound in cloth. 

The third book is— 


A TREATISE ON HOT-HOUSES, 
By Robert B, Leuchars, Garden Architect. 

This work, by Mr. Leuchars, who is one of the most distinguished 
among the many Scotch Gardeners of America, is a practical treatise 
on the 
Contruction, ——— 


The fourth book is— 
MR. COLE'S GREAT WORK ON 


THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS, OR THE AMER- 
ICAN VETERINARIAN, 


30,000 copies of which have already been sold, and the sale of which 
continues in a manner almost without a precedent. To every man 
who owns a horse, acow, a pig, or even a hen, this work by Mr. 
Cole is of more.value than tell thins its cost. 

The lives ot many valuable animals have already been saved by 
flowing Mr. Cole’s plain directions for their treatment when sick. 
This is the cheapest work of the kind ever published in America, be 
ing but FIFTY CENTS at retail, and we do not believe that any far- 
mer would willingly be without it, if placed within his reach. 


The fifth book is— 
MR, COLE'S OTHER VALUABLE WORK, 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT hon FRUITS 


AND FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA, 
18,000 of which has been published in less than two years. 


This beautiful and thorough work is illustrated by over 200 cope 
Vings, of Apples, Pears, Pcaches, Plums, Cherries, Grapes, “| r- 
ries, Gooseberries. Currants, &c., and the various Fruit Trees of our 
conntry; also cuts representing the various modes of trainin y vines 
and the different styles of grafting budding, pruning, &c. Itis a work 
which, for accuracy of description and ility, has never been ex- 
ceeded, it equalled, and contains more than twice the amount of 
matter of any other Fruit book yeas in America at the same 
price, viz: 50 cents, We could filla volume with the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Cole’s two books, which we have received from the most 
eminent Farmers and Horticulturists of New England, the Middle 
Statee and the Great West. 


A WORD be pad hes Pages cob ee 
prepared to offer to ca) responsible and ene 
ic Book agents a chance for making money, such as seldom occurs. 
With the above five works an agent of tact or ability could hardly fail 
upon a spot so barren that he could not dispose of one or more of 
these works, and in many cases would sell one of each; and in popu- 
plows districts, a large number of copies could be sold daily. We in- 


and Ventilation of Hot- 
ouses, 


tend to district out thé New England States mostly into counties. Al- 


the States of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio and the 

Western States, we should of to some one individu- 
oe ree. 

w y for delivery e 

and States 


it isjjm portant that the various counties should be di 


;| of before that time. A cash capital of from $30 to,$50 will be needed 


by every t for a county, and a much larger sum by a State agent 
T ddrses poit pala; he nblishers, ‘ 





JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Feb, 1, 1821—2t. 17 & 19 Cornhill, Boston. 





